SUPPLEMENTARY CHAPTER V.

INSTINCTS OF MAN IN THE LIGHT OF RECENT
DISCUSSION

The Present State of Opinion on Instinct

IN writing this book many years ago, I did not know
that I was helping to bring to a head a division of
opinion and a controversy which had long been shaping
themselves somewhat obscurely, ill had supposed that I]
was merely rendering more definite and precise a view of
human nature that was generally held. But it has now!
become clear that the instinct-problem is one that stands^
at the parting of the ways in psychology, the way of
mechanical explanation on the one hand, and on the other
hand, the way which, in the broadest sense of the word
11 vitalism," may be called vitalistic. Vitalism is a word of (
bad odour to a great number of men of science, many of
whom incline to the view that any vitalistic view is the very
negation of science. Ljrauldjeaqplain, therefore, that I
use the word " vitalism>! to cover all views which reject
the belief that the facts of biology, the facts of life and
mind, can be adequately and completely interpreted in
terms of the conceptions and principles with which at the
present time the physical sciences operate. Up to a very
recent date those conceptions and principles were strictly
mechanistic, or determinist; ^Jbgy^gsimed that the
eirt^                                                j

"ture course of events is in principle strictly predictable
from a knowledge of its past and present course. They,
therefore, when applied to human action, left no room
for belief in the reality and effectiveness of our efforts,
our strivings toward goals or ideals. Yet in practice
all men assume such reality and effectiveness; we adopt

the belief as a working hypothesis and we find that it
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